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lid  not  take  the  President 
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k'lajor  Anderson's  ideas  as 

titucky;  and,  when 

ad  told  me  as  to  the  lan- 
;on,  Mr.  Lincoln  sat  quite 
ding  way,  and  then,  look- 
^lajor  Anderson  is  a  good 
le  is  right  it  will  be  a  bad 
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your  pocket.  Everybody 
ministers,  and  collectors, 
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said  to  throw  any  real  light  either  on  his  own  views  of  the  situa- 
tion or  on  the  effect  of 's  communication  upon  those  views. 

But  it  was  plain  that  he  is  deeply  disturbed  and  puzzled  by  the 
problem  of  this  wretched  fort,  to  which  circumstances  are  giving 
an  importance  so  entirely  disproportionate  to  its  real  significance, 
either  political  or  military. 

In  addition  to  these  interviews,  highly  significant  if  genu- 
ine, the  Diary  contains  three  interesting  anecdotes  about 
Lincoln.  For  two  of  these  the  Diary  is  the  sole  source.  None  of 
them,  save  one,  is  supported  by  any  other  contemporaneous 
evidence. 

The  most  famous  of  these  tells  how  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
held  Lincoln's  hat  while  Lincoln  was  delivering  his  first  in- 
augural address.  In  describing  the  scene  at  the  inauguration 
the  Diarist,  after  remarking  that  neither  Buchanan  nor  Lin- 
coln appeared  to  advantage  and  that  Chief  Justice  Taney 
could  hardly  speak  plainly,  went  on  to  say: 

I  must,  however,  except  Senator  Douglas,  whose  conduct  can 
not  be  overpraised.  I  saw  him  for  a  moment  in  the  morning,  when 
he  told  me  that  he  meant  to  put  himself  as  prominently  forward 
in  the  ceremonies  as  he  properly  could,  and  to  leave  no  doubt  on 
any  one's  mind  of  his  determination  to  stand  by  the  new  Ad- 
ministration in  the  performance  of  its  first  great  duty  to  maintain 
the  Union.  I  watched  him  carefully.  He  made  his  way  not  with- 
out difficulty — for  there  was  literally  no  sort  of  order  in  the  ar- 
rangements—  to  the  front  of  the  throng  directly  beside  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, when  he  prepared  to  read  the  address.  A  miserable  little 
rickety  table  had  been  provided  for  the  President,  on  which  he 
could  hardly  find  room  for  his  hat,  and  Senator  Douglas,  reaching 
forward,  took  it  with  a  smile  and  held  it  during  the  delivery  of 
the  address.  It  was  a  trifling  act,  but  a  symbolical  one,  and  not 
to  be  forgotten,  and  it  attracted  much  attention  all  around  me. 

Two  days  before  the  inauguration,  the  Diarist,  if  he  can 
be  trusted,  put  on  record  a  remarkably  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant episode: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it  any  longer.  This  man  from 
Illinois  is  not  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Seward.  Heaven  grant  that  he 
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UNPUBLISHED  PASSAGES  OF  THE  SECRET  HISTORY 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR* 


(As  a  contribution  to  what  may  be  called  the  interior  history 
of  the  American  Civil  War,  the  editor  of  the  "North  American 
Review"  takes  great  pleasure  in  laying  before  his  readers  a  series 
of  extracts  from  the  diary  of  a  public  man  intimately  connected 
with  the  political  movement  of  those  dark  and  troubled  times.  lie 
is  not  permitted  to  make  public  the  whole  of  this  diary,  and  he  has 
confined  his  own  editorial  supervision  of  it  to  formulating  under 
proper  and  expressive  headings  the  incidents  and  events  referred 
to  in  the  extracts  which  have  been  put  at  his  service.  When  men 
still  living,  but  not  now  in  the  arena  of  i)olitics,  are  referred  to, 
it  has  been  thought  best  to  omit  their  names,  save  in  two  or  three 
cases  which  will  explain  themselves;  and,  in  regard  to  all  that  is 
set  down  in  the  diary,  the  editor  has  a  firm  conviction  that  the 
author  of  it  was  actuated  by  a  single  desire  to  state  things  as 
they  were,  or  at  least  as  he  had  reason  at  the  time  to  believe  that 
they  were.  Those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  true  and  inti- 
mate history  of  the  exciting  times  covered  by  this  diary  will  be 
the  most  competent  judges  of  the  general  fidelity  and  accuracy 
of  this  picture  of  them;  nor  can  it  be  without  profit  for  the  young 
men  of  the  present  generation  to  be  thus  brought  face  to  face,  as 
it  were,  with  the  doubts,  the  fears,  the  hopes,  the  passions,  and 
the  intrigues  through  which  the  great  crisis  of  18G1  was  reached. 
It  is  always  a  matter  of  extreme  delicacy  to  decide  upon  the 
proper  moment  at  which  private  memorials  of  great  political 
epochs  should  see  the  light.  If  there  is  danger  by  a  premature 
publicity  of  wounding  feelings  which  should  be  sacred,  there  is 
danger  also  in  delaying  such  publications  until  all  those  who 

*The  Diary  is  reprinted  in  the  following  pages  exactly  as  it  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  North  American  Review.  The  first  installment  was  printed  in  the 
August  issue,  1879   (Vol.  129,  pp.  125-40). 
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large  owner  of  steamers  which  the  Government  would  need  to 
charter  if  there  was  to  be  a  war  or  even  a  large  warlike  demon- 
stration. I  lost  my  patience  a  little  with  this,  and  told  

promptly  that,  if  these  were  the  motives  of  his  New  York  friend, 
Mr.  Seward  deserved  credit  for  putting  him  off  with  a  recom- 
mendation to  buy  ball-tickets,  but  he  came  back  at  me  trium- 
phantly with  the  dispatch  to  Montgomery  which  his  New  York 
friend  had  secured  at  the  end  of  a  second  visit  to  Mr.  Seward, 
as  a  decisive  sign  of  the  peaceful  prospect  before  us,  and  which 
he  finally  took  away,  saying  that  he  would  send  it. 


THE  MILITARY  INAUGURATION  OF  MR.  LINCOLN 
Washington,  March  J^th. — I  am  sure  we  must  attribute  to  the 
mischievous  influence  of  the  Blairs  the  deplorable  display  of  per- 
fectly unnecessary,  and  worse  than  unnecessary,  military  force 
which  marred  the  inauguration  to-day,  and  jarred  so  scandalous- 
ly upon  the  tone  of  the  inaugural.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
ill-advised  or  more  ostentatious  than  the  way  in  which  the  troops 
were  thrust  everywhere  upon  the  public  attention,  even  to  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  on  which  little 
squads  of  sharpshooters  were  absurdly  stationed.  I  never  ex- 
pected to  experience  such  a  sense  of  mortification  and  shame  in 
my  own  country  as  I  felt  to-day,  in  entering  the  Capitol  through 

hedges  of  marines  armed  to  the  teeth. ,  of  Massachusetts, 

who  felt  as  I  did  —  indeed,  I  have  yet  to  find  a  man  who  did  not — 
recalled  to  me,  as  we  sat  in  the  Senate-chamber,  the  story  of  old 
Josiah  Quincy,  the  President  of  Harvard  College,  who,  having 
occasion  to  visit  the  Boston  court-house  during  one  of  the 
fugitive-slave  excitements  in  that  city,  found  the  way  barred  by 
an  iron  chain.  The  sentinels  on  duty  recognized  him,  and  stooped 
to  raise  the  chain,  that  he  might  pass  in,  but  the  old  man  in- 
dignantly refused,  and  turned  away,  declaring  that  he  would 
never  pass  into  a  Massachusetts  court-house  by  the  favor  of 
armed  men  or  under  a  chain.  It  is  really  amazing  that  General 
Scott  should  have  consented  to  preside  over  such  a  pestilent  and 
foolish  parade  of  force  at  this  time,  and  I  can  only  attribute  his 
doing  so  to  the  agitation  in  which  he  is  kept  by  the  constant 
pressure  upon  him  from  Virginia,  of  which  I  heard  only  too  much 

to-day  from  ,  who  returned  yesterday  from  Richmond. 

Fortunately,  all  passed  off  well,  but  it  is  appalling  to  think  of  the 
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mischief  which  might  have  been  done  by  a  single  evil-disposed 
person  to-day.  A  blank  cartridge  fired  from  a  window  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  might  have  disconcerted  all  our  hopes,  and 
thrown  the  whole  country  into  inextricable  confusion. 

That  nothing  of  the  sort  was  done,  or  even  so  much  as  at- 
tempted, is  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  could  be  asked  of 
the  groundlessness  of  the  rumors  and  old  women's  tales  on  the 
strength  of  which  General  Scott  has  been  led  into  this  great 
mistake.  Even  without  this  the  atmosphere  of  the  day  would 
have  been  depressing  enough.  It  has  been  one  of  our  disagree- 
able, clear,  windy,  Washington  spring  days.  The  arrangements 
within  the  Capitol  were  awkward,  and  very  ill  attended  to.  No 
one  was  at  his  ease.  Neither  Mr.  Buchanan  nor  Mr.  Lincoln  ap- 
peared to  advantage.  Poor  Chief-Justice  Taney  could  hardly 
speak  plainly,  in  his  uncontrollable  agitation. 

HOW  MR.  DOUGLAS  STOOD  BY  THE  NEW  PRESIDENT 

I  must,  however,  except  Senator  Douglas,  whose  conduct  can 
not  be  overpraised.  I  saw  him  for  a  moment  in  the  morning, 
when  he  told  me  that  he  meant  to  put  himself  as  prominently 
forward  in  the  ceremonies  as  he  properly  could,  and  to  leave  no 
doubt  on  any  one's  mind  of  his  determination  to  stand  by  the 
new  Administration  in  the  performance  of  its  first  great  duty  to 
maintain  the  Union.  I  watched  him  carefully.  He  made  his  way 
not  without  difficulty — for  there  was  literally  no  sort  of  order 
in  the  arrangements — to  the  front  of  the  throng  directly  beside 
Mr.  Lincoln,  when  he  prepared  to  read  the  address.  A  miserable 
little  rickety  table  had  been  provided  for  the  President,  on  which 
he  could  hardly  find  room  for  his  hat,  and  Senator  Douglas, 
reaching  forward,  took  it  with  a  smile  and  held  it  during  the 
delivery  of  the  address.  It  was  a  trifling  act,  but  a  symbolical 
one,  and  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  it  attracted  much  attention  all 
around  me. 

THE  BEARING  OF  MR.  LINCOLN  HIMSELF 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  pale  and  very  nervous,  and  did  not  read  his 
address  very  well,  which  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  under  ali 
the  circumstances.  His  spectacles  troubled  him,  his  position  was 
crowded  and  uncomfortable,  and,  in  short,  nothing  had  been 
done  which  ought  to  have  been  done  to  render  the  performance 
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Not    the    First    Man    Who    Didn't    Know 
What  to  Do  With  a  Top  Hat 

Just  as  everybody  thinks  that  there  is 
nothing  more  to  say  about  Abraham  Lin- 
cohi  in  view  of  the  preat  mass  of  hter- 
ature  which  has  ah^eady  been  printed 
about  him,  alonj^  comes  a  book  which 
indicates  a  new  marvelous  wealth  of 
human  experience  and  sentiment,  as  well 
as  pointing  out  that  even  he  had  his 
faults. 

This  critical  study,  "The  Life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,"  made  by  William  E.  Bar- 
ton, who  is  also  the  author  of  several 
other  books  about  Lincoln,  is  published 
in  two  volumes  by  the  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
in  Mr.  Barton's  book  is  on  "The  First 
Inaugural."  Pointing  out  that  the  crowd 
was  iKjt  so  large  as  had  usually  attended 
inaugural  i)roceedings,  many  staying 
away  on  account  of  anticipated  disturb- 
ance or  through  lack  of  sympathy,  Mr. 
Barton  said :  "There  was  no  delay  in 
the  inaugural;  General  Scott  had  in- 
sisted on  promjjtness.  The  president- 
elect came  foi-yvard,  dressed  in  new  tall 
hat,  new  black  clothes,  new  black  boots, 
and  newly  grown  black  whiskers.  He 
carried  a  new  black  cane,  ebony,  sur- 
mounted by  a  gold  head  of  unusually 
large  size.  He  scarcely  knew  what  to 
do  in  his  painfully  new  clothes,  and  was 
especially  troubled  as  to  where  to  deposit 
his  shiny  new  hat. 

"As  Lincoln  rose  to  deli\er  his  ad- 
dress, Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  occupied 
a  seat  at  the  end  of  the  benches  on  the 
right  of  the  President,  rose,  took  the 
President's  hat,  and  held  it  until  it  was 
time  for  Lincoln  to  replace  it  on  his 
head — an  act  of  courtesy  which  was  much 
commented  on  at  the  time,  and  which 
must  not  be  omitted  ivmn  the  picture  of 
the  inauguration"  i 
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